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JEFFERSON'S PART IN THE PURCHASE 
OF LOUISIANA 

That the area of the United States was doubled, the future 
of nationality secured, and the fulfilling of our proper destiny 
in the new world and in the larger sphere of universal history 
made possible by the annexation of Louisiana in the year 1803, 
and that Thomas Jefferson was at that time President, are facts 
about which will hardly arise differences of opinion. But the 
case immediately assumes a different aspect when we inquire as 
to the causes which accomplished this acquisition and the 
effective part played in it by various individuals. By many it is 
presumed that, being accomplished during Jefferson's presidency, 
with his approval, it was one of Jefferson's policies and con- 
stitutes one of his chief claims upon the gratitude of posterity. 
As a matter of fact, Jefferson was responsible for the acquisition 
of Louisiana in only a secondary way. Further, if his policy 
and efforts in 1803 had succeeded, the territory would not have 
been acquired. There is no evidence that in the crisis which 
was presented to the United States by the retrocession of 
Louisiana by Spain to France in 1800, Jefferson rose to the 
occasion in any adequate manner. That event thrust upon the 
United States two questions : one of urgent character, de- 
manding immediate solution ; the other of far more momentous 
import, but not requiring, in the exigence of the moment, 
immediate attention. Jefferson in the face of the smaller and 
more pressing problem disregarded in his policy and measures 
the existence of the greater and more remote interests of the 
country. It is true that events took such a turn that Louisiana 
came to the United States ; but Jefferson appears only as a 
passive recipient, who, never having raised a finger to bring 
about the result, simply accepted it when presented to his 
astonished mind. 

I have so far simply stated my thesis : I shall now proceed to 
offer my proofs. 

The attempt to credit Jefferson with accomplishing the 
acquisition of Louisiana is quite natural for those who hold a 
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high opinion of his greatness and services. Jefferson was, 
beyond doubt, one of our greatest public men, taking position 
with Washington himself among the most powerful and benef- 
icent influences in American history. But to credit him for 
this reason with everything good happening during his time, is 
hardly more reasonable or just than to fasten upon the leading 
wit of the bar all the good lawyers' jokes since the time of 
Justinian. A Petigru or a Choate says enough bright things 
of his own to make secure his reputation ; and Jefferson did 
enough great things to place him very high among statesmen 
without making him the author of a policy he did not originate, 
and at best only accepted when thrust upon him. 

In truth, Jefferson's greatness was never the greatness of 
doing, but the greatness of being. It was not through the 
things that he did, but through the things that he said and the 
principles he exemplified, that he served his country and the 
whole world. The admirer of Jefferson is, indeed, reluctantly 
forced, as he examines the character of his hero, to recognize 
that as a doer of things Jefferson was with painful frequency 
very much of a failure ; but as a political philosopher, expressing 
the truth to which even generations yet to follow our own will 
do well to attain in their practice, he stands unsurpassed among 
all the statesmen of history. 

For instance, many men have written of liberty and equality; 
but none before Jefferson had ever dared to make such prin- 
ciples the foundation-stone of a great, populous, and widely 
extended country. Many before Jefferson had praised peace 
and reason and denounced the folly and wickedness of war ; 
but no man before, or for that matter after, him ever dared to 
walk upon the waters in the strength of his faith. No president 
or king or senate ever grounded the actual administration of 
government and rested his fame in history upon these principles 
as did Jefferson during the entire eight years of his administra- 
tions. The Hague tribunal itself, I fear, is several centuries be- 
hind the philosopher, who in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century made himself the object lesson and the ideal of all 
after times by the humane and elevating principles upon which 
he based his actual foreign policy. He sometimes made him- 
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self very ridiculous to the bystanders ; but all men very far 
ahead of their times frequently do so. 

The sources of information regarding Jefferson's ideas and 
policy are abundant and easily accessible. Let me say that if 
I am guilty of any misstatement or omission of facts, I will 
thank anyone who will publicly or privately point it out; for I 
have no interest or desire whatever to represent anything other 
than as it was. 

We have, first, Jefferson's correspondence. Jefferson was a 
voluminous letter writer, and one of the most gifted. No other 
channel better suited his peculiar temperament for communi- 
cating public, private, or diplomatic matters; and consequently 
he employed it to the fullest extent. Moreover, Jefferson was 
fully aware of the value of written evidence to establish the 
position of himself and his party in history, and tells us that 
with this view he preserved the record of all he thought 
essential to this end. 

In addition to Jefferson's private letters we have the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the time. Madison, the Secretary of 
State, was in the fullest harmony and most intimate touch with 
his chief, and, moreover, their communications were frequently 
by letter ; so that we have the documentary evidence of many 
things, which, like private conversations, would ordinarily pass 
out of memory unrecorded. 

From these two sources we should surely be able to dis- 
cover the ideas, purposes, attitude, policy, acts of Jefferson on 
the acquisition of Louisiana. In so doing we must consider, 
first, what Jefferson did not say; second, what Jefferson 
did say. 

The only utterance of Jefferson in which he seems to desire 
or contemplate at any future time the acquisition of Louisiana 
is a passage in a letter written by him from Paris in 1786 to 
Archibald Stewart, deprecating the possible destruction of the 
Union by Kentucky's threatened secession. Jefferson urges 
that "our present federal limits are not too large for good 
government," and continues : "Our Confederacy must be viewed 
as the nest from which all America, North and South, is to be 
peopled. We should take care, too, not to think it to the in- 
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terests of that great continent 1 to press too soon upon the 
Spaniards. These countries cannot be in better hands. My 
fear is that they are too feeble to hold them till our population 
can be sufficiently advanced to gain it from them piece by 
piece. The navigation of the Mississippi we must have. This 
is all we are yet ready to receive." 2 This is the entire brief 
passage, inserted, without paragraphing, in a long letter on va- 
rious topics. 

Now the value of this passage as evidence establishing any 
connection between Jefferson's policy and the subsequent 
annexation of Louisiana is injured by several circumstances. 
First, it was a long time before the acquisition of Louisiana 
became a question of practical politics, and there is no evidence 
that the opinions here expressed reveal a policy matured, or 
even entertained, in thought and held in reserve until the 
opportunity for carrying it out should arrive. On the contrary, 
when the occasion for adopting it did present itself, seventeen 
years later, there is every evidence to show that no such policy 
was being held in reserve, that no measures for putting it into 
execution had been even casually considered. Voluminous 
letter writers say many things which, in the light of after events, 
are very interesting ; but it is very much as with dreams : those 
that happen to be paralleled by later events are said to have 
'come true.' This can hardly be taken, however, to establish 
in the dreamer the character of prophet. 

There is another circumstance which of itself is sufficient 
almost entirely to destroy the value of this letter to Stewart as 
evidence in favor of Jefferson's active part in the acquisition of 
Louisiana ; namely, his well-known and amazing inconsistency, 
which renders what he says at one time a quite untrustworthy 
guide as to what he will do at another. 

Finally, and most important of all, it may be urged regarding 
the Stewart letter that, whatever it may contemplate concerning 

1 It is noteworthy : first, that he does not speak of the interests of the 
United States, but apparently of future independent Anglo-Saxon republics 
to be erected in Sputh America ; and second, that he does not say " our 
government." 

2 Works, Federal edition, V. 74. 
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the vast territory between the Mississippi and the Rockies, it 
does not necessarily imply that Jefferson for one moment 
considered the annexation of it to the United States. If 
this passage is interpreted to advocate the ultimate annexa- 
tion of Louisiana it must also advocate the annexation of 
South America ; for the entire American possessions of Spain 
are placed in one category. In view of the phraseology and of 
Jefferson's deep-rooted antagonism to all imperialistic ideas, it 
appears that he had in mind some such conclusion of Spain's 
sovereignty in the new world as was worked out in Texas up to, 
but not including, that republic's application for admission to 
the Union. In this connection it is noteworthy that on August 
12, 1803, after the acquisition of Louisiana, he appears more 
gratified that the western valley of the great river will be held 
by the free descendants of the Americans of his day, whether 
united with the east or not, than that the country would be 
twice as large as before. In the same letter he says : " We have 
some claims to extend on the seacoast westwardly to the Rio 
Norte or Bravo, 3 and better, to go eastwardly to the Rio Perdido, 
between Mobile and Pensacola." 

As a matter of fact, Jefferson and his successors were so 
anxious to obtain the narrow strip of lowlands now embraced 
in the short coastlines of Alabama and Mississippi, on account of 
their containing the mouths of several rivers of considerable 
importance, that they were ready, as actually was later done, 
to relinquish in exchange the imperial areas and plentiful Edens 
of Texas. A man so ready to surrender so important a part of 
the true Louisiana can hardly be credited, except upon the 
most unequivocal evidence, of having planned its annexation. 
So far from the letter of 1786 announcing a policy never to be 
surrendered and marking the beginning of efforts to be crowned 
with success seventeen years later, we find no other passage in 
Jefferson's voluminous correspondence which can be ranked 
even with this letter; but on the contrary, what mention of 
Louisiana does occur is in contradiction of such plans. E. g., 
May 23, 1793, he writes 4 to our commissioners to Spain: "You 

3 The Rio Grande. 

* Works, Federal edition, VII, 268. 
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should not, by any clause of treaty, bind us to guarantee any 
of the Spanish colonies against their own independence. Nor 
indeed against any other nation. For when we thought we 
might guarantee Louisiana on their ceding the Floridas to us 
we apprehended it would be seized by Great Britain, who would 
thus completely encircle us with their colonies and fleets." 5 
The truth must be admitted that we have evidence that several 
European statesmen at this time appeared to realize more vividly 
the imperial destiny of the United States as the dominant 
power in the new world and the danger to all new world Euro- 
pean establishment from her example than did certain eminent 
contemporaneous American statesmen. 

My only apology for paying so much attention to the Stewart 
letter is that, so far as I am aware, it is absolutely the only 
utterance Jefferson ever made on which any claim may be 
grounded that he ever even suggested in the remotest way our 
acquiring Louisiana. 

From the consideration of what Jefferson did not say, let us 
pass to what he did say. In this it will be most convenient to 
follow the chronological order. 

The news that Spain had retroceded Louisiana to its ancient 
sovereign, France, was communicated to the American minister 
in London and transmitted by him to his government in the 
spring of 1801. The free navigation of the Mississippi river 
from mouth to source was vital to the welfare, possibly even to 
the continuance, of the American Union. Reference to a map 
of the Louisiana purchase shows that the entire province of 
Louisiana, under any interpretation of the bounds, lies west of 
the Mississippi River, excepting its extreme Southeastern corner, 
in which is situated the city of New Orleans. It was the pos- 
session of the island containing that city, carrying with it the 
free entrance and egress through the mouth of the great river, 
that seemed to Jefferson so essential to the welfare of the United 
States that he was ready, if necessary, to guarantee France 
forever in the possession of all Louisiana to the west of the 

5 That these are Jefferson's own views is proved by the fact that at the 
bottom of the letter is written in Washington's own hand, " The above 
meets the approbation of George Washington." 
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river. These are unpleasant facts to those who hold that the 
foresight, skill, and statesmanship of Jefferson secured for his 
country a territory doubling its original area; but they stand 
written by his own hand over his own signature. So important 
was the crisis that on April 18, 1802, Jefferson, as President, de- 
parting from the regular channel of diplomatic intercourse, the 
Secretary of State, wrote personally to Robert R. Livingston, 
our minister in Paris. He had for almost a year known of the 
retrocession of Louisiana to France ; evidently his views had 
had ample time to mature. His letter is an attempt to 'bluff' 
First Consul Bonaparte from consummating his plan of taking 
possession of New Orleans, and if possible also to discourage 
the occupation of the remaining portion of Louisiana. The 
letter is as fine an example of Jefferson's wonderful command 
of flowing phrase as can be found in his entire works. Let 
those who wish to see him at his best, as a man of letters, turn 
to any edition of his works and read the entire letter ; but in 
order to show that he did not contemplate the acquiring of 
Louisiana by the United States, the following extracts will 
suffice : "There is on the globe one single spot, 6 the possessor 
of which is our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, 
through which the produce of three-eighths of our territory must 
pass to market. 

"If France considers Louisiana, however, as indispensable 
for her views she might perhaps be willing to look about for 
arrangements which might reconciliate it to our interests. If 
anything could do this it would be the ceding to us of the island 
of New Orleans and the Floridas. This would certainly in 
great degree remove the causes of jarring and irritation between 
us, and perhaps for such a length of time as might produce 
other means of making the measure permanently reconciliable 
to our interests and friendships." 

"Permanently reconcilable to our interests and friendships!" 
We shall see that this plan, namely, for us to guarantee 

6 Note that here and everywhere it is this " single spot," and not the vast 
empire of the future to the west, that is the object of acquisition. 
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France in the possession of all Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
in return for her giving us New Orleans and the Floridas, was, 
more than any other, Jefferson's definite policy ; for though he 
discussed other plans, from this one he never departed, and in 
strictest accord with it were drawn the special instructions of 
March 2, 1 803, for Livingston and Monroe, in violation and 
disregard of which they bought Louisiana. In truth, Jefferson 
and almost the entire body of his intimate advisers, were so set 
upon New Orleans and the Floridas that, like all other men 
suffering from 'fixed ideas,' other and greater matters failed to 
impress themselves upon their consciousness. After New 
Orleans was acquired, their ideas regarding West Florida (the 
land between the Mississippi river and the western end of the 
Florida of to-day) rose towards positive hallucination and led 
them into a policy of national dishonor, humiliation, and disaster 
unparalleled in our history. 

The substance of the extraordinary instructions to Livingston 
and Monroe is as follows : ' 

Obtain the island on which the city of New Orleans stands, 
West Florida and East Florida (p. 541). 

If necessary, guarantee to protect France in possession of all 
her territory on western side of the Mississippi River (p. 544). 

If impossible to get all we desire, get what you can, even 
down to the right to own lots for warehouses, etc., in the city 
of New Orleans (p. 544). 

In writing to Madison, on April 13, 1803, of France's having 
offered the entire province, Livingston could truly say: "The 
field opened to us is infinitely larger than our instructions con- 
templated." 

Meanwhile, Livingston in Paris had faithfully been urging the 
French government to desist from a step which would threaten 
her friendship with the United States. His propositions were 
various and his reasoning exhaustive ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that they were productive of the slightest results. 8 

''American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. II, pp. 540-544. 

8 Livingston's proposition that France cede us all Louisiana north of the 
Arkansas River (American State Papers, II, 531 ; 533; 535) is the only pro- 
posal coming from the American side that contemplated the acquisition of 
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After the signature of the peace of Amiens in the spring of 

1802, Bonaparte stood between two alternatives. He might 
devote himself to a colonial, peace and internal development 
policy, or he might renew his policy of interference in the 
affairs of his neighbors, the domination of Europe, and the 
'aggrandizement* rather than the building up of France. He 
desired to do both, and proceeded to the execution of both 
policies simultaneously. England refused to acquiesce in his 
policy of European domination ; it became necessary for Bona- 
parte to choose ; it was not in his nature to yield, and perhaps 
he feared that no man could yield and retain his influence over 
the French people. He determined, therefore, to flout England 
even at the risk of dashing his colonial ambitions by the renewal 
of war before he was prepared to meet his enemy upon the sea 
and defend his foreign possessions. England refused longer to 
endure the danger and indignity of his aggressions, and in May, 

1803, declared war. 

As soon as this consummation appeared a foregone conclusion, 
Bonaparte had taken steps to extricate himself as profitably as 
possible from his colonial complications. One of England's first 
moves would probably have been to occupy Louisiana, and this 
Bonaparte had reason to regard as a certainty. Accordingly, he 
treated Jefferson to what was doubtless the most surprising 
shock he ever experienced by offering the entire province of 
Louisiana at the knock-down price of two and two-thirds cents 
an acre. 

Napoleon announced his intention on April the 10th. Let 
us see what Jefferson was doing to acquire Louisiana while, with- 
out his knowledge or solicitation, the offer of it was being made 



anything to the west of the Mississippi. There is reason to believe that 
Livingston made this proposition merely as a diplomatic manoeuvre, for his 
astonishment was unbounded when Lousiana entire was offered, and after 
accepting the offer he apologetically writes his government that if he has 
acted contrary to its desires, the territory west of the Mississippi can 
doubtless be sold at a good figure to some friendly power and so New 
Orleans turn out to be obtained for nothing! (State Papers, 11,354). In the 
same letter he writes : " I told him [Marbois] that we would be perfectly 
satisfied with New Orleans and the Floridas and had no disposition to 
extend across the river." 
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three thousand miles away. If we turn to the "Anas," we find 
that on April the 8th a cabinet meeting was held. Again the 
urgent question of acquiring New Orleans was discussed. 
Even Jefferson, who wrote — and truly and to his honor — 
"peace is our passion," thought of making us the ally of Eng- 
land in the impending war in order to obtain New Orleans and 
the Floridas. The startling fact is, that Jefferson, who has 
often been credited with obtaining Louisiana, suggested for dis- 
cussion the following inducements which we might offer Eng- 
land for her alliance : — 

"1. — Not to make a separate peace? 

"2. — To let her take Louisiana? 

"3. — Commercial privileges?" 

It is useless to cite further passages from Jefferson's own pen 
proving, like these, that he made no move to obtain one inch 
of territory west of the Mississippi. Without any such positive 
testimony, the suddenness and force with which the constitu- 
tional difficulties of the purchase struck him when he heard the 
news is strong presumptive evidence that it was an unexpected 
and unsought event. 

Jefferson, in a private letter to General Gates immediately after 
the news of the purchase treaty, was so far carried into dis- 
simulation as to write: "These grumblers, too, are very uneasy 
lest the administration should share some little credit for the 
acquisition, the whole of which they ascribe to the accident of 
war. They would be cruelly mortified could they see our files." 
The phrase "the whole of which" is all that saves this passage 
from entire misrepresentation, for New Orleans had really been 
sought, but, unhappily, so earnestly as to annihilate any credit 
the administration might covet for the acquisition of the vast 
territory to the west of the Mississippi. The "files" have now 
long been published ; but they contain on Louisiana nothing 
"mortifying" to any except their authors. 

The fact that Jefferson did not seek the Louisiana acquisition, 
but simply accepted it, is not a thing to make his admirers 
ashamed. Let a statesman's fame rest upon the things he 
intelligently conceived and consistently followed ; not upon the 
events which fortuitous circumstances may associate with his 
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name. With a self-knowledge which is itself a testimony of 
greatness, Jefferson recognized the meaning and power of his 
own life. His was not the greatness of constructive statesman- 
ship or administrative genius, but of a prophet of liberty, en- 
lightenment, and peace at a period of history when the world 
stood much in need of such. The inscription which he wrote 
for his own grave expresses justly, so far as it goes, what he has 
meant to us : "Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia." 

D. D. Wallace. 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 



